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INSIDE  N.I. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


April,  2001  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  June  1,  2001  their  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2599  R.  Lissner,  16027  Ventura  Blvd,  #607,  Encino,  California  91436 

2600  Howard  E.  Goodrich,  1860  Queen  City  Ave.,  #140,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45214- 
1477  (Imperial  Germany  (1873-1919),  All  German  Colonies) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library  (All  Library  Purchases): 

PA30.RulR:1999:SCUST 
RULAU,  RUSSELL 

Comprehensive  Catalog  of  U.S.  Tokens. 

Pub.  1999,  1040pp,  illus. 

BC80.SeD:2000:RCTV 
SEAR,  DAVID 

Roman  coin  catalog  covering  the  Republic  and  the  12  Caesars  280 
B.C.  to  AD.  96,  Volume  1. 

Pub.  2000,  532pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


Our  appeal  in  the  January  issue  for  articles  and  fillers  has  brought  a good  response. 
Members  answering  the  appeal  to  date  were  Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Edward  Roehrs, 
Mike  Davis,  Hans  A.  Land,  Gordon  Jarman,  Roger  deWardt  Lane,  Georg  H.  Forster, 
Herman  Blanton,  John  Sandrock  and  Ross  Schraeder.  If  your  name  was  not 
mentioned,  we  are  still  awaiting  your  contribution  of  articles  as  this  supply  of  new 
material  will  only  last  a few  issues. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  NI  Bulletin  since  its  inaugural  edition  in  February  1967 
has  been  the  continued  support  of  the  membership  in  contribution  of  articles  for 
publication.  While  this  support  has  dwindled  some  in  recent  years,  we  would  like  to 
challenge  the  membership  to  continue  to  uphold  this  tradition  in  the  years  ahead. 
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WILLIAM  EDWARD  BENSON 

February  25,  1923  - March  1,  2001 


William  E.  "Bill"  Benson,  a Founder  Member  of  Numismatics 
International  and  current  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
passed  away  on  Thursday,  March  1,  2001.  A memorial  service 
was  held  Tuesday,  March  6 at  the  Midway  Hills  Christian 
Church  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Bill  was  a pioneer  in  foreign  numismatics  in  the  United  States. 
He  had  been  a coin  collector  since  the  tender  age  of  13.  His 
collection  started  when  he  traded  some  postage  stamps  for  a 
few  large  Canadian  cents.  When  few  others  were  collecting 
foreign  paper  money,  in  the  1940s,  he  was  scavenging  coin  and  antique  dealer’s  boxes 
to  build  a world-class  collection. 

Bill  was  also  a charter  member  of  the  International  Bank  Note  Society  which  was 
formed  in  1961.  He  made  major  contribution  over  a period  of  40  years  and  held  the 
position  of  President  in  that  organization  for  the  years  1974-1979.  He  was  still  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  present  time. 

In  July  1964,  he  was  one  of  a small  group  of  collectors  that  founded  Numismatics 
International  (NT),  a non-profit  educational  organization  devoted  to  the  collection  and 
study  of  foreign  coins  and  paper  money.  The  organization  now  has  members  in  35 
countries.  Bill  was  continuously  active  in  NT  for  36  years,  during  which  time  he  held 
numerous  offices  and  positions  including  President  of  the  organization  in  1970.  In 
1999  Bill  became  curator  of  NI’s  paper  money  collection.  Always  heavily  involved 
in  NI’s  publishing  effort,  Bill  spearheaded  NI’s  latest  hardbound  publication  of  the 
Coins  of  El  Salvador,  presenting  copies  of  the  book  to  the  NI  Board  of  Governors  just 
last  November.  Bill  also  managed  to  have  this  book  completely  prepared  by 
computer  which  enabled  it  to  be  printed  in  fewer  copies  resulting  in  substantial 
savings.  This  technique  will  enable  NI  to  handle  future  publications  at  savings  over 
the  old  method  and  will  be  a help  to  the  organization’s  finances. 

Collecting  was  a major  part  of  Bill’s  life.  He  not  only  collected  paper  money,  but 
ancient,  medieval  and  modern  coins,  certificates  of  exchange,  primitive  and  odd  and 
curious  money,  and  old  maps.  Especially  in  later  years  Bill  tied  his  numismatics  and 
cartographic  studies  to  England,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  In  every  endeavor,  Bill 
lent  a high  level  of  professionalism  and  a great  air  of  sophistication. 

On  a personal  level  Bill  was  ever  helpful  and  considerate  to  beginners  and  those  less 
knowledgeable  than  him.  One  of  our  recent  new  members  told  me  that  the  first  time 
he  attended  a local  NI  meeting  he  sat  at  the  back  with  Bill  and  Bill  made  him  feel  so 
welcome  that  it  insured  his  return.  He  also  stated  that  any  time  he  asked  Bill  any 
numismatic  question  he  always  got  a "solid"  answer  and  if  Bill  did  not  know  the 
answer  he  would  find  out  and  get  back  to  him.  That  new  member  is  now  President 
of  Numismatics  International. 

Bill  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  organizations  for  which  he  worked  so  diligently,  but 
those  who  will  miss  him  most  are  those  of  us  who  knew  him  personally. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

Religious  medals  information  rarely  available. 


I do  not  wish  to  become  involved  in  a controversy  concerning  the  nature  of  articles 
published  in  the  NI  Bulletin.  However,  I always  find  Bob  Forrest’s  articles 
interesting,  informative,  scholarly,  and  enjoyable  to  read. 

There  is  very  little  information  available  on  religious  medals,  and  obscure  tokens  are 
always  a challenge  to  identify.  The  NI  Bulletin  and  Mr.  Forrest  are  to  be  commended 
for  making  such  information  available.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Tom  Higel 

USAF  Academy,  Colorado 


"Notes  on  English  Trade  Tokens " actually  a reprint  of  a reprint. 

I read  with  interest  the  "Notes  on  English  Trade  Tokens"  in  NI  (November  2000,  page 
318).  The  attribution  to  a publication  dated  1951  struck  me  as  odd,  given  that  the 
New  Zealand  Numismatic  Society  - the  reported  source  of  the  item  - became  the 
Royal  Numismatic  Society  of  New  Zealand  in  1947.  It  turns  out  that  the  1951  article 
must  itself  have  been  a reprint,  as  the  original  appears  in  Vol.  2 of  the  "Transactions" 
of  the  NZ  Numismatic  Society  (1936-41),  page  53,  in  a report  dated  26  April  1938. 

Martin  Purdy 

Editor  and  Former  Secretary,  RNS  of  NZ 
Upper  Hutt,  New  Zealand 


Indo-Greek  references  found  on  Internet. 

Recently  I was  browsing  on  the  net  as  I think  such  activity  is  termed  and  came  across 
a reference  to  Indo-Greek  coins.  Clicked  on  it  and  printed  off  no  fewer  than  seven 
pages  of  material  on  the  Indo-Greek  kings  with  illustrations  of  some  of  their  coins. 
This  is  excellent  and  would  urge  those  members  interested  in  that  field  of 
numismatics  to  download  it.  The  reference  is: 

http://www.grifterrec.com/coins/indogreek/indogreek.html 

Maybe  other  members  could  contribute  their  findings  to  a regular  column  in  the 
Bulletin. 


O.  D.  Cresswell 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 
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NEWLY  DISCOVERED  TYPES  OR  VARIETIES 

Mike  Davis,  Piqua,  Ohio,  NI  #2392 


BRAZIL,  50  Centavos,  1975,  K580A  (Copper-Nickel)  and  K580B  (Stainless  Steel) 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  tell  these  two  apart,  but  I have  found  that  K580A 
has  a reeded  edge  and  K580B  has  a plain  edge. 

CHINA,  20  Cents,  1926,  Y335 

I have  found  a fine  reed  edge  (151  reeds)  and  a coarse  reed  edge  (114  reeds). 

GERMANY,  10  Pfennig,  197 1J,  K108 

Krause  lists  a small  "J"  and  a large  "J",  but  I have  found  a third  type  that  I 
call  old  "J",  because  it  is  the  type  used  on  the  10  pfennigs  of  1950. 

J J J 

Large  Small  Old 

ITALY,  50  Centesimi,  1939  XVIII,  K76A 

This  coin  is  listed  as  non-magnetic,  but  there  is  also  a magnetic  version,  which 
should  be  added  to  K76B. 

JAIPUR,  1 Anna,  1943,  K185 

This  coin  has  two  sizes  of  denomination  numeral. 


Large  Small 


SWEDEN,  1 Ore,  1913,  Kill. 2 

There  is  a long  and  short  "9"  in  the  date.  The  long  "9"  tail  points  to  the  space 
between  "M"  and  "E".  The  short  "9"  tail  points  to  the  middle  of  the  "E". 


Short  9 Long  9 


TIBET,  3 Srang,  1933,  Y25 

This  coin  has  a 7-tail  plume  and  an  8-tail  plume  variety. 
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A "ROBERTSON" 


Edward  Roehrs,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico,  NI  #1828 

"Buy  the  book  before  the  coin."  This  particular  piece  of  advice  has  proven  itself  over 
the  years.  What  if  you  have  bought  the  coin  and  there  is  no  book?  My  advice  is  to 
buy  a scale.  The  new  electronic  scales  that  register  to  the  10,000th  of  a gram  are  fine 
and  dandy  if  you  are  doing  a specific  gravity  but,  for  the  run-of-the-mill  weight,  a 
beam  balance  is  sufficient  I collect  Colonial  and  West  Indian  cut  and  countermarked 
gold  and  silver  and  without  a scale,  I would  be  lost.  The  following  is  a general 
summary  of  the  basic  collecting  background  of  this  series. 

In  the  middle  to  late  18th  century  the  Colonial  and  Federal  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies  had  their  own  standards  of  weights  for  specific  gold  coins.  Sometimes 
the  gold  was  untouched,  genuine,  full  round  pieces,  however,  most  of  the  coinage 
consisted  of  forged,  counterstamped,  plugged,  clipped  or  sweated  pieces.  Most  of  this 
mutilation  was  done  to  specific  official  standards  or  quasi-official  standards,  and  after 
the  official  mutilation  was  performed  the  amateurs  also  did  all  of  the  above.  The 
general  rule  was  to  keep  the  weight  within  credible  tolerances,  sometimes  within 
fantastic  tolerances.  A certain  Samuel  Williamson  of  Philadelphia  supplied  forged 
gold  Brazilian  6400  Reis  (half  Joes)  to  three  different  merchants  in  St.  Croix,  each 
merchant  with  his  own  specific  weight,  as  noted  below. 


8 dwt.  2 grains  or  12.5710  grams 
8 dwt.  1 Vi  grains  or  12.5386  grams 
8 dwt.  1 grain  or  12.5062  grams 

As  you  can  see  they  were  working  within  100th  of  a gram  tolerance.  The  old  beam 
scales  were  working  very  well. 


After  weighing  a dozen  or  so  trays  of  mutilated  gold  pieces  in  various  collections,  you 
get  the  feel  of  it  and  can  place  them  in  their  respective  geographical  location  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  certainty,  and  THERE  is  the  rub!  The  degree  of  certainty  is  only 
an  educated  guess.  When  a piece,  or  in  this  case,  four  genuine  gold  6400  Reis, 
acquired  from  four  different  sources  over  many  years,  do  not  fall  into  any  category 
of  specific  weights,  bear  no  markings,  bear  evidence  of  only  a single  mutilation,  i.e. 
a clipped  edge,  look  as  if  they  were  manufactured  by  the  same  hand,  and  have  the 
same  weight  as  four  peas  in  a pod,  your  antenna  has  a tendency  to  modulate.  The 
four  6400  reis  listed  below  follow  the  weight  and  value  of  the  New  York  Standard 
for  Portuguese  gold,  1776-1795,  @ .037037  cents  per  grain. 


1775  Rio 
1745  Bahia 
1736  Bahia 
17(??) 


11.1621  grams  = 172.242  grains  = $6.3793 
11.2323  grams  = 173.340  grains  = $6.4200 
11.2442  grams  = 173.524  grains  = $6.4268 
11.3195  grams  = 174.686  grains  = $6.4698 
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1775R  1745B  1736B  17(7?) 

Of  course,  an  obvious  explanation  would  be  that  a recipient  of  a full  weight  coin 
could  randomly  clip  a coin  to  any  weight  he  would  choose.  However,  the  above 
pieces  would  not  be  common  mavericks  as  the  weights  fit  into  a loose  pattern,  which 
tends  to  rule  out  the  maverick  reason  of  clipping.  The  style  of  workmanship  is  the 
same  on  the  four  pieces  involved.  Please  note  that  the  official  "Regulated  Coinage" 
carried  a discount  of  about  10.24%  but  the  above  coinage  in  question  carried  a 
discount  of  ± 13.%.  The  weights  do  not  conform  to  any  known  standard.  If  the  coins 
were  proffered  for  payment  the  variance  of  90  among  the  four  pieces  would  wave  a 
red  flag  to  the  recipient.  It  would  not  be  the  norm  for  any  person  to  accept  them 
unless  forced  to  do  so.  The  person  who  clipped  a full  weight  6400  Reis  would  be 
netting  a nice  profit  of  about  $1.50.  We  hope  to  find  that  person! 

Our  story  now  shifts  to  the  year  1710,  and  the  chronological  life  of  James  Robertson. 

1710  Bom,  James  Robertson  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 

1730  Private  and  later  Sergeant  in  the  British  Army. 

1740  Achieved  ensigney  in  Cartagena,  New  Grenada. 

1756  Came  to  America  as  Major  of  Royal  American  Troops. 

1758  Deputy  Quartermaster  under  General  Albercrombie. 

1759  Accompanied  Lord  Amhurst  at  Lake  Champlain. 

1762  Took  part  in  expedition  to  Martinique. 

17(7?)  For  many  years  he  was  Barracks  Master  of  New  York. 

1772  Promoted  to  Colonel. 

1775  Sent  to  Boston. 

1776  Took  command  of  a brigade  in  Battle  of  Long  Island. 

1777  Returned  to  England. 

1779  Appointed  Civil  Governor  of  New  York  & appointed  Head  of  Board 
of  12  Commissioners  for  restoring  peace. 

1780  Was  in  possession  of  a letter  from  Lord  George  Geremaine  authorizing 
any  deserted  property  of  the  rebels  to  be  leased,  proceeds  to  go  to 
loyalists  refugees,  and  to  restore  civil  law. 
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1780  Involved  in  negotiations  to  exchange  Benedict  Arnold  for  Maj.  Andre. 

1782  Appointed  Lieutenant  General. 

1783  Returned  to  England. 

1788  Died  in  London. 


On  the  face  of  the  above  resume,  it  would  seem  that  James  Robertson  had  an 
illustrious  career  as  a model  British  officer.  His  time  might  have  been  spent  dining 
on  Hudson  River  shad  and  cracking  hickory  nuts  against  a flat  iron  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  enjoying  the  perks  offered  by  his  high  office.  However,  if  we  look  closely, 
his  career  was  far  from  spotless.  To  whit: 

Wilson  & Fiske  note,  "He  was  ordered  to  Boston  in  July  1775  and  at  its  evacuation 
connived  at  acts  of  rapine  and  shared  in  the  plunder." 

Wilson  & Fiske  further  state,  as  Civil  Governor  of  New  York  "he  brought  a letter  of 
instruction  from  Lord  George  Geremaine,  secretary  of  the  colonies,  ordering  that  the 
deserted  properties  of  the  rebels  should  be  leased  and  the  rents  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  loyalist  refugees."  "He  was  ordered  to  restore  civil  law;  yet  instead  of 
reopening  the  constitutional  courts  of  justice,  he  reestablished  arbitrary  police  courts 
with  summary  jurisdiction  in  all  classes  of  cases,  first  on  Long  Island,  then  on  Staten 
Island,  and  in  December  1780  in  New  York  City,  where  however,  the  new  court  could 
not  decide  civil  cases  involving  more  than  10  pounds."  Wilson  & Fiske  continue,  "he 
ordered  neighboring  farmers  to  deliver  up  half  their  hay  and  afterward  seized  part  of 
the  remainder,  had  the  wood  cut  on  large  estates  near  New  York  City,  sequestered  the 
revenue  of  markets  and  ferries,  and  committed  many  extortions  in  connivance  with 
the  military  authorities,  profiting  greatly  in  his  purse  by  all  these  acts,  yet  alienating 
many  who  might  have  been  won  over  to  the  royal  cause." 

The  Marquis  De  Chastellux,  writes,  "The  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
account  of  Messieurs  Drummond  and  Hardy,  will  show  the  immense  sums,  in 
Portugal  and  Spanish  gold  alone,  sent  to  America;  these,  as  well  as  English  guineas, 
found  their  way,  towards  the  middle  period  of  the  war,  in  great  abundance  into  the 
American  part  of  the  continent,  where  they  circulated  in  a variety  of  mutilated  forms, 
the  moidores,  and  4 six-and- thirties’,  had  all  of  them  holes  punched  in  them,  or  were 
otherwise  diminished  at  New  York,  before  they  were  suffered  to  pass  the  lines;  from 
whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  ‘Robertson’s’  in  the  rebel  country;  but  the  profits, 
if  any  of  that  commander,  of  this  new  edition  of  the  coin,  remain  a secret."  "In  a 
country  where  almost  all  the  specie  of  every  denomination  was  cut  by  individuals,  and 
appeared  under  forms  of  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  parts,  the  latter  of  which  received 
the  name  of  ‘sharp  shins’;  by  this  arbitrary  division  of  the  money,  which  was  never 
weighed,  great  frauds  were  inevitable." 

Sidney  Lee,  quotes  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Jones,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York  on  the 
character  of  James  Robertson  as  follows:  "He  showed,  said  Jones,  the  haughtiness, 
supercilious  and  contempt  natural  to  the  pride  of  rich  and  opulent  Scot  and  when 
appointed  governor,  was  infirm,  paralytic  and  undignifiedly  amorous."  He  further 
stated,  "when  Barrack  Master  enriched  himself  by  clipping  the  coins  which  passed 
through  his  hands." 
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About  six  years  ago,  World  Coins  in  a small  column,  wrote  "I  have  the  story  behind 
the  name  that  was  applied  to  clipped  mutilated  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  English  gold 
coins."  "He  (General  Robertson)  made  himself  a rich  man  by  demanding  payment 
in  good  coins  and  dispensing  the  same  coins  after  clipping  them  to  line  his  pockets." 
"The  nickname  was  applied  first  to  the  clipped  coins  and  later  to  any  bad  piece." 

Sidney  Lee  is  more  specific,  he  writes:  "He  was  for  many  years  Barrack-Master  in 
New  York,  in  which  post  he  acquired  a fortune  by  various  methods  of  peenlution  (sic) 
and  extortion.  He  paid  for  government  supplies  in  clipped  half-joes  and  moidores, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  ‘Robertsons’,  until  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolved 
that  such  coins  should  be  accepted  only  at  their  intrinsic  value." 

Thomas  Jones  gives  his  more  detailed  version  in  his  History.  "He  (Robertson)  came 
to  America  in  1756,  as  a Major  in  one  of  the  Battalions  of  the  Royal  Americans  then 
raising  in  that  country.  He  was  afterwards  for  many  years  Barrack  Master  there. 
This  department  was  so  well  managed  that  in  a few  years,  from  a man  of  slender 
fortune,  he  became  possessed  of  a very  large  estate.  He  had  different  methods  of 
accumulating  riches;  among  the  rest,  as  Barrack  master,  he  used  to  receive 
Government  half  Joes  to  discharge  the  necessary  bargains  and  contracts  made  in 
consequence  of  his  office.  The  creditors  being  in  his  power,  were  obliged  to  take 
such  money  as  he  offered  them;  he  therefore  fell  upon  the  method  of  clipping  the  half 
Joes  and  palming  them  (thus  disburdened  of  their  weight)  upon  his  creditors,  and 
applying  the  clippings  to  his  own  use.  This  fact  was  so  well  known  in  New  York, 
that  a light  half  Joe  at  length  became  proverbial,  and  went  by  the  name  of  a 
"Robertson".  To  such  a height  did  this  mischief  at  length  arise,  and  the  light  half 
Joes  became  so  plenty,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  obliged  to  apply  a 
remedy,  by  passing  a resolve  that  no  half  Joe  should  pass  within  the  City  of  New 
York  for  more  than  its  intrinsic  value."  "Almost  every  person  became  a loser,  the  old 
General  excepted,  who  calmly  pocked  the  ill-gotten  pelf  without  the  least  strain  or 
remorse  upon  his  conscience,  though  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  indigent, 
widow  and  the  orphan.  This  gentlemen  when  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  was 
so  far  from  having  any  interest,  popularity,  or  influence  in  the  Colony,  that  he  was 
universally  despised  and  execrated  by  the  its  inhabitants,  and  cursed  for  his  peculation 
in  almost  every  circle  within  the  British  lines.  After  his  arrival  and  qualification  as 
Governor,  he  often  broke  and  forfeited,  his  honor  and  his  promises,  that  people  lost 
all  confidence  in  him.  He  treated  the  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  New  York  (a  few 
favorites  excepted)  with  all  the  haughtiness,  superciliousness,  and  contempt  natural 
to  the  pride  of  a rich  and  opulent  Scot.  The  poor  farmers  who  applied  for  redress 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  military  he  insulted  and  abused." 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  any  weights  above  the  1 1.3195  gram  range  for  a 6400  Reis 
cannot  be  attributed  to  Robertson’s  machinations.  These  pieces  fall  into  the  following 
categories: 

(a)  Genuine  untouched  coin. 

(b)  Pieces  that  evidence  a countermark  by  a recognized  goldsmith. 

(c)  Pieces  had  already  been  plugged. 

(d)  The  piece  falls  within  a very  small  weight  range  of  official  or  semi-official 

prescribed  weights. 
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(e)  Forged  gold. 

(f)  Any  combination  of  the  above. 

Robertson’s  good  sense  would  exclude  him  from  clipping  any  piece  that  had  been 
tampered  with.  "He  demanded  payment  in  good  coins." 

If  the  weight  of  the  gold  is  below  11.16  grams,  the  coins  must  be  forged, 
countermarked  with  known  marks  or  unknown  marks,  plugged,  or  plug  removed.  In 
my  experience  I do  not  know  of  any  6400  Reis  that  is  below  the  weight  of  11.16g. 
that  is  not  forged,  counter-marked,  plugged,  or  plug  removed.  Robertson  would  steer 
clear  of  clipping  this  type  of  gold.  "He  demanded  payment  in  good  coins." 

After  Robertson’s  work  was  done,  I am  sure,  that  a kindred  spirit  in  the  West  Indies 
continued  and  improved  upon  his  methods  of  self-help. 

I rest  my  case  against  Lieutenant-General  James  Robertson  and  the  four  half  Joes, 
which  were  so  summarily  clipped. 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #36 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

Augsburg,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  in  14  B.C.,  became  a free  imperial  city 
in  1276  and  acquired  the  coinage  right  in  1521.  Historically  it  was  the  scene  in  1530 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  fundamental  statement  of  Protestant  belief  in  the 
early  Reformation. 


TALER  1624/1629  (Dav.  5012/5035) 

AVGVSTA-VIND  - ELICORVM-,  throned  Augusta  with  pinecone  and  lance. 
MDCCXXIY  in  frame  below  with  horseshoe. 

IMP:GES:FERD:ITP*F-GER:HVN:BOH:REX  16  - 29,  crowned  double  eagle  with 
orb  on  breast. 

A hybrid  taler. 

Kiinker  87  - 1778  Unique  Dav.  5036 


A RUPEE  IS  A RUPEE  IS  A RUPEE,  OR  IS  IT? 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1786 

There  are  dollars  of  different  values  in  the  world,  American,  Australian,  Bahamian, 
Canadian,  etc.  Likewise,  in  the  India  of  a century  and  longer  ago,  not  all  rupees  had 
the  same  worth.  One  such  rupee  was  a piece,  dated  1863  but  struck  for  maybe  40 
years,  in  Kuchaman,  a feudatory  state  of  Jodhpur  in  Rajastan.  Though  it  had  a lower 
value  than  other  rupees,  it  remained  popular  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  imperial 
British  Indian  rupee.  The  reason  for  that  popularity  was  precisely  the  fact  that  you 
could  make  a gift  of  a good  looking  round  sum  of  rupees  at  a far  lesser  cost  than  if 
other  rupees  were  being  used!  Promise  an  American  1000  dollars  and  then  ante  up 
that  amount  in  Canadian  funds  and  you’ll  know  what  I mean. 
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OF  HEXAGRAMS  AND  PENTAGRAMS  - I 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

(Some  time  ago  I was  sent  a silver  Islamic  talisman  in  the  shape  of  a 
"Star  of  David".  A suggestion  of  Jewish  influence  was  made  about 
this  - but  how  reliable  was  it?  The  present  essay  arose  out  of 
investigating  this  claim.  The  talisman  itself  will  be  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  second  essay  of  this  series.) 

In  a previous  issue  of  NI  Bulletin  (1)  I featured  an  interesting  Jewish  amulet  which 
depicted  Moses  and  the  Tables  of  the  Law  on  one  side,  and  a hexagram  or  six-pointed 
"Star  of  David"  on  the  other.  This  curious  piece  neatly  encapsulates  the  two  popular 
views  of  the  hexagram  - a)  that  it  is  mystical  (see  Addendum);  and/or  b)  that  it  is 
Jewish.  Bui  is  the  hexagram  always  mystical  and  is  it  always  Jewish?  The  simple 
answer  to  both  questions  is  no. 

First,  it  must  be  said  that  the  hexagram,  like  many  other  geometrical  figures,  has  been 
used  as  simple  ornamentation  of  no  more  mystical  significance  than  a star-shaped  art- 
deco  mirror  or  the  badge  of  a wild-west  sheriff.  This  was  neatly  brought  home  to  me 
one  day  whilst  sheltering  from  a hailstorm  in  the  doorway  of  Manchester  Town  Hall, 
and  idly  looking  out  at  the  nearby  Victorian  memorial  to  Prince  Albert.  I must  have 
passed  it  by  a thousand  times  before,  but  that  was  the  first  time  that  I had  ever 
noticed  that  it  was  embellished  with  four  elaborate  hexagrams.  Since  Prince  Albert 
was  (so  far  as  I know)  neither  mystical  nor  Jewish,  I think  we  can  safely  say  that  we 
have  here  a good  example  of  a purely  decorative  use  of  the  device,  and  an  example 
which  should  perhaps  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  we  are  tempted  to  see  mystical  - 
or  Jewish  - significance  in  any  particular  use  of  the  hexagram  whose  actual  intended 
significance  is  not  known  to  us.  We  shall  return  to  this  issue,  with  some  numismatic 
examples,  later.  Meanwhile,  let  us  concentrate  a little  on  the  "Jewishness"  of  the 
hexagram. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  hexagram  is  neither  originally  nor  exclusively  Jewish,  for  the 
symbol  has  been  used  since  ancient  times  by  a variety  of  cultures  stretching  from 
Europe  to  India  and  back  again,  both  as  a mystical  sign  and  as  a simple 
ornamentation  (2a). 

Though  the  Star  of  David  is  to  be  found  prominently  displayed  on  many  a synagogue 
today,  and  has  been  since  the  later  middle  ages,  it  is  also  to  be  found  adorning  the 
portals  of  the  great  medieval  Spanish  cathedrals  of  Burgos,  Lerida  and  Valencia  (2b)  - 
the  last  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 as  an  example.  In  Italy,  a hexagram  adorns  the  facade  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence  (3),  and  in  Germany,  too,  it  features  on  the 
cathedrals  of  Brandenburg  and  Stendal,  and  on  the  Marktkirche  at  Hanover  (4).  We 
shall  look  at  the  possible  symbolism  of  these  in  part  II  of  this  essay,  meanwhile,  it 
does  come  as  something  of  a surprise  to  learn  that  the  use  of  the  hexagram  on 
medieval  synagogues  was  probably  in  imitation  of  its  use  on  churches,  and  did  not 
at  that  date  represent  the  use  of  a specifically  Jewish  symbol  (2b).  Indeed,  the 
widespread  adoption  of  the  hexagram  by  the  Jews  as  their  special  emblem  appears 
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Fig.  1 

only  to  have  begun  to  take  hold  in  Eastern  Europe  as  late  as  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  (2c)  and  to  have  spread  from  there,  achieving  full  momentum  only  in  the 
19th  century,  the  main  impetus  for  its  diffusion  being  that  Jews  wanted  a symbol 
which  could  be  as  recognisably  theirs  as  the  cross  for  Christians  (2d).  Of  course, 
there  are  sporadic  examples  of  its  use  by  Jews  much  earlier  than  this  - the  earliest  is 
a seal  of  the  7th  century  BC,  found  in  Sidon;  another  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
synagogue  of  Capernaum,  dating  from  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  AD  (2a);  yet  another 
is  on  a Jewish  tombstone  at  Tarentum  in  southern  Italy,  dating  from  the  6th  (2b)  but 
possibly  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  AD  (4)  - but  these  are  not  known  to  have  any 
especially  Jewish  significance  and  may  well  only  be  decorative.  Certainly  these  very 
early  usages  do  not  have  the  specifically  Jewish  connations  of  the  Star  of  David  on 
a modern  synagogue.  As  collectors  of  Jewish  coins  know,  the  Star  of  David  is  not 
one  of  the  symbols  to  be  found  on  ancient  Jewish  coins. 

Now,  numismatists  are  actually  better  placed  than  most  people  to  realise  for 
themselves  that  the  hexagram  has  had  a very  widespread  cultural  use  "from  Europe 
to  India  and  back  again." 


In  the  1 1th  to  12th  centuries  the  Counts  of  Deols  (ie  Chateauroux)  in  Berri  in  central 
France  took  to  using  the  hexagram  - and,  incidentally,  the  pentagram  - on  their  coins 
(5).  An  example  of  each  is  shown  in  Figs.  2a  and  2b. 
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Fig.  3 Fig.  4 


Islamic  coins  furnish  us  with  a large  number  of  interesting  and  visually  striking  uses 
of  the  hexagram.  Particularly  eye-catching  are  the  ‘star’  dirhems  of  the  Urtukids  of 
Maridin  (Mesopotamia)  dating  from  the  early  13th  century  AD  (Fig.  3)  (6a),  and  there 
is  an  interesting  figural  bronze  of  theirs  which  also  uses  the  hexagram  - the  one  in 
Fig.  4 is  dated  AH  581  = AD  1185  (6b).  The  Ayyubids  (Syria  and  Mesopotamia) 
issued  similar  ‘star’  dirhems  and  half-dirhems  in  the  later  12th  and  early  13th 
centuries  AD,  an  example  being  shown  in  Fig.  5 (6c).  These  Syrian  dirhems  appear 


> 


> 


Fig.  5 


to  have  been  imitated  by  the  Khwarezm  Shahs  (to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
southwards  to  Afghanistan)  under  Ala-ud-din  Muhammed  (AD  1200-1220)  (7).  The 
Eretnids  of  eastern  Turkey  also  used  the  hexagram  in  the  14th  century  AD  (Fig.  6) 
(6d),  the  Ottomans  in  the  16th  century  AD  (6e),  whilst  in  much  more  modern  times, 
Morocco  used  it  on  the  crude  bronze  coins  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  7,  dated  AH 
1285  = AD  1868  (8a).  There  are,  of  course,  many  more  Moroccan  coins  dating  from 
the  later  19th  and  20th  centuries  which  use  the  hexagram  and  other  geometrical 
figures  to  much  greater  visual  effect  than  Fig.  7,  and  we  shall  return  to  these  later 
when  we  look  at  why  the  hexagram  might  have  been  used.  For  the  moment  let  us 
concentrate  on  where  and  when  it  has  been  used. 


Fig.  7 


Fig.  8 
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Moving  to  India,  the  earliest  hexagram-bearing  coin  is  the  broad  silver  punch-marked 
karshapana  of  Kosala  in  Northern  India  shown  in  Fig.  8,  dating  from  about  400  BC 
(9).  The  hexagram  is  accompanied  by  various  other  symbols,  one  of  which  is  a turtle. 
The  hexagram  also  features  as  one  of  the  symbols  on  some  of  the  Magadha-Maurya 
karshapana  series  of  north-east  India  dating  from  about  350-250  BC  (10).  Much  later, 

in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  AD,  the  kingdom  of 
Patan  (Nepal)  yields  more  examples  of  numismatic 
hexagrams  (11).  From  the  southern  (Hindu)  Indian 
state  of  Travancore  comes  the  small  bronze  cash  shown 
IVi  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  9.  This  odd  little  coin, 
struck  under  Rama  Varma  VI  in  AD  1885-95  has  on  its 
obverse  a hexagram  with  a pellet  in  its  centre  - in  which  respect  it  is  reminiscent  of 
its  Moroccan  counterpart  in  Fig.  7,  and,  oddly  enough,  of  the  medieval  French  coin 
in  Fig.  2a!  Its  reverse  is  the  curiously  stylised  figure  of  the  Flindu  god  Vishnu  (12). 
The  hexagram  features  on  a number  of  other  coins  of  Travancore,  issued  throughout 
the  19th  century.  Another  hexagram-bearing  coin  of  similarly  crude  style  to  Fig.  9 
but  rather  earlier  in  date  (c.  1750- 1800  AD)  comes  from  the  Indian  state  of  Arcot  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  (8b). 


Fig.  9 


Enough  has  been  said,  then,  to  show  that  the  hexagram  has  had  a widespread  use 
since  ancient  times,  and  that  it  would  indeed  be  rash  to  start  seeing  any  Jewish 
influence  whatever  in  the  majority  of  uses  of  the  symbol.  Let  us  now  consider  what 
mystical  or  religious  significance,  if  any,  there  might  be  in  some  of  these  uses. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  hexagram  is  certainly  not  always  of  mystical  import,  and  can  be 
used  purely  decoratively.  With  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  coins  of  Travancore  and 
Arcot,  where  the  hexagram  features  in  tandem  with  Hindu  deities  and  religious 
symbols  like  the  conch  shell;  and  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  Patan,  where  the  geometry 
is  suggestive  of  a yantric  link  (see  part  III),  there  is,  so  far  as  I know,  no  real 
evidence  that  the  hexagram  is  being  used  as  anything  other  than  an  eye-catching 
decorative  device  on  any  of  the  coins  cited  above.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
perhaps  beware  of  being  too  readily  dismissive  of  possible  religious  symbolism,  for 
ancient  and  medieval  coins  are  in  so  many  instances  a parade  of  the  gods  and 
religious  symbols  of  their  issuing  cultures!  Islamic  coins  are  a good  testing  ground 
for  the  arguments  involved  here. 


A 


The  hexagram  can  be  seen  as  formed  by  rotating  an  equilateral  triangle 
ABC  through  60°  about  its  centre  0,  so  that  A moves  to  A ',  B to  B 1 
and  C to  C ' . The  octagram  is  similarly  produced  by  turning  a square 
ABCD  through  45°  about  its  centre  0,  so  that  A moves  to  A , B to 
B , C to  C ' and  D to  D ’ . 
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On  Islamic  coins  - as  also  in  mosque  decoration  and  manuscript  illumination  - the 
hexagram  can  be  viewed  as  one  neat  geometrical  border  amongst  many,  notably  the 
octagram  (13),  the  square’s  equivalent  of  the  equilateral  triangle’s  hexagram,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  10,  and  which,  like  the  hexagram,  is  to  be  found  on  the  coins  of  the 
Urtukids  (6f)  and  Ayyubids  (6g),  as  well  as  on  the  modern  coins  of  Morocco  (8c). 

In  fact,  the  variety  of  decorative  borders  on  Islamic  coins  - the  obverse  of  Fig.  6 
furnishes  another  example  - for  most  of  which  it  seems  unlikely  there  is  any  intended 
symbolism  or  magical  significance  - leads  one  naturally  to  suppose  that  the  hexagram 
too  was  often  used  purely  decoratively.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Islamic  culture  religion 
is  never  too  far  away:  the  presence  of  the  kalima  (the  Islamic  declaration  of  faith)  on 
so  many  Islamic  coins  should  perhaps  warn  us  not  to  be  too  dismissive  of  possible 
religious  symbolism.  But  then  again,  taking  the  Eretnid  coin  in  Fig.  6 as  an  example, 
the  kalima  features  on  its  obverse,  but  this  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  persuade  us  that 
therefore  its  surrounding  border  must  be  more  than  mere  decoration!  The  arguments 
go  round  and  round,  and  in  the  end,  without  any  firm  information  to  guide  us,  yield 
no  final  answers.  On  balance,  though,  I think  I would  go  along  with  the  "purely 
decorative"  argument  in  most  instances. 


Fig.  11 

Modern  Moroccan  coinage  furnishes  us  with  many  good  examples  relating  to  these 
arguments.  Taking  the  wonderful  silver  10  dirhems  piece  of  AH  1313  (=  AD  1895) 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1 1 (8d),  its  obverse  bears  a hexagram  within  a hexagram  within  an 
octagram,  but  this  is  surely  the  use  of  geometry  to  create  visually  impressive  designs, 
rather  than  geometry  turned  to  fantastically  elaborate  mystical  or  symbolic  ends.  But 
then  again,  perhaps  the  choice  isn’t  quite  that  simple,  for  we  should  never  forget  that 
geometry  is  arguably  a glimpse  into  the  mind  of  God:  as  Plato  is  supposed  to  have 
said,  "God  is  for  ever  playing  the  geometer"  (14a),  and  in  Christian  iconography,  God 
is  sometimes  portrayed,  compasses  in  hand,  as  the  Divine  Geometer  and  Great 
Architect  of  Creation  (14b).  I am  not  aware  of  any  Islamic  reference  to  God  as  a 
geometer,  I’m  afraid,  but  I can  quite  imagine  that  there  are  some  somewhere  - 
certainly  there  are  passages  in  the  Koran  that  prepare  the  ground  for  it.  For  example, 
at  the  beginning  of  Surah  55  we  are  told  how  Allah  "raised  the  heaven  on  high  and 
set  the  balance  of  all  things",  and  at  the  beginning  of  Surah  87  how  he  "created  all 
things  and  well  proportioned  them."  "Whichever  way  you  turn",  the  Koran  tells  us, 
"there  is  the  face  of  Allah"  (Surah  2.1 15).  Interestingly  there  is  a bronze  pattern  for 
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a Moroccan  dirhem  dated  AH  1297  (=  AD  1880)  which  has  on  its  obverse  a 
hexagram  with  the  name  of  Allah  inside  it  (Fig.  12)  (8e).  I leave  readers  to  ponder 
the  significance  of  this  for  themselves! 


Fig.  12  Fig.  13 

Another  interesting  Moroccan  coin  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  13.  This  is  a silver  200 
francs  of  AH  1372  (=  AD  1953)  (8f).  Its  obverse  bears  a pentagram  within  a 
hexagram  - something  to  doubly  excite  the  mystically  inclined  imagination,  for  the 
pentagram,  like  the  hexagram,  is  a figure  much  associated  with  magic  - and  more, 
with  the  Pythagorean  Brotherhood  and  the  Golden  Section  (see  Addendum).  Yet 
though  the  pentagram  can  indeed  have  mystical  connotations,  it  can  also,  like  the 
hexagram,  be  used  purely  decoratively,  and  given  the  overall  context  of  the  coin  in 
Fig.  13,  I would  guess  that  the  intention  here  is  probably,  subject  to  "God  the 
geometer",  one  of  pure  visual  appeal.  If  any  reader  known  otherwise,  please  let  me 
know! 


Fig.  15 


This  mention  of  the  pentagram  recalls  the  French  coin  in  Fig.  2b,  and  there  are  others. 
There  are,  for  example,  some  coins  of  Pitane  in  Mysia  (the  western  coast  of  Turkey), 
dating  from  the  4th  or  5th  century  BC  (Fig.  14)  (15)  which  bear  the  pentagram,  and 
the  symbol  also  features  on  the  occasional  Celtic  coin,  as  on  the  coin  of  the  Cantii 
shown  in  Fig.  15,  and  which  dates  from  about  30-23  BC  (16).  Is  there  any  mystical 
or  religious  import  to  any  of  these?  Divorced  from  their  original  historical  contexts 
and  at  this  distance  of  time,  one  cannot  be  sure,  for  much  the  same  arguments  apply 
here  as  for  the  use  of  the  hexagram.  Again,  readers  comments  are  invited.  But 
mystical  or  decorative,  these  coins  demonstrate  that  the  pentagram,  like  the  hexagram, 
has  had  a widespread  cultural  use  since  ancient  times.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
pentagram  features  alongside  the  hexagram  in  the  ancient  synagogue  of  Capernaum 
(2a).  For  other  Jewish  uses,  see  the  article  cited  in  note  4. 
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Fig.  16a  Fig.  16b 

At  the  beginning  of  this  essay  we  saw  the  hexagram  being  used  on  the  fa?ades  of 
Jewish  synagogues  and  Christian  churches.  To  lead  us  back  towards  Islamic  art’s 
somewhat  fuzzy  borderline  between  pure  geometry  (i.e.  geometry  for  visual  impact) 
and  mystical  geometry  (i.e.  geometry  with  a symbolic  message),  let  us  look  at  a 
hexagram  in  a mosque.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  dome  of  the  Ulu  Cami  mosque  at 
Eski  Malatya  in  eastern  Turkey,  which  dates  from  the  mid  13th  century  AD,  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  16a.  The  hexagram  is  a calligraphic  one,  woven  out  of  the  name 
Mohammed  written  six  times  in  stylised  characters,  once  on  each  side  of  the 
hexagram  - Fig.  16b  should  clarify  the  intention.  (Indeed,  Mohammed  is  written  in 
similar  style  on  the  obverse  of  Fig.  6.)  This  interesting  example  is  to  be  found  in 
Issam  El  Said  and  Ay§e  Parman’s  book  Geometric  Concepts  in  Islamic  Art  (1976) 
alongside  two  others  - a pentagram  and  an  octagram  - both  again  formed  from  the 
name  Mohammed,  and  both,  incidentally,  with  the  name  of  Allah  woven  into  their 
centres  (p.  1 32-3),  thus  inviting  comparison  with  the  obverse  of  Fig.  12.  Both  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  vault  of  the  mausoleum  of  Uljaitu  at  Sultaniyya  in  Iran,  dating 
from  the  14th  century  AD  - an  interesting  snippet  for  the  collectors  of  Ilkhanid  coins! 

El  Said  and  Parman  detail  some  elaborate  practical  constructional  techniques  behind 
a variety  of  purely  decorative  Islamic  polygonal  designs  (p.7ff),  as  well  as  more 
mystically  intentioned  ones  - "building  according  to  the  Divine  Order  of  the 
Universe",  as  they  put  it  (p.124).  However,  I do  sometimes  wonder  if  the  mysticism 
seen  by  El  Said,  Parman  and  others  in  some  geometry  isn’t  more  a product  of  their 
own  imaginations  than  of  the  original  artist’s  intentions.  I often  think  that,  for 
example,  few  artists  and  craftsmen  can  have  used  the  Golden  Section  (see  Addendum) 
one  tenth  as  much  as  some  modern  commentators  happily  assume,  but  then  I must 
confess  to  having  a somewhat  skeptical  nature  (17).  Of  more  immediate  concern  here, 
though,  is  whether  we  are  to  interpret  the  hexagrams  of  Figs.  1 & 16  as  simply 
decorative,  or  whether  we  are  to  interpret  them  as  mystically  intentioned  or  religiously 
symbolic;  and  if  the  latter,  what  that  intention  or  symbolism  might  be. 

To  drive  the  point  home,  a rather  interesting  little  book  once  came  my  way  in  a junk 
shop.  By  one  I.  H.  Morris,  and  published  in  1918,  it  is  entitled  Geometrical  Drawing 
for  Art  Students.  It  gives  detailed  instructions  by  which  artists  and  craftsmen  can 
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construct  regular  polygons  of  all  types  (p.38-43),  an  interlaced  pentagram  (p.63), 
hexagramic  tesselations  (p.182)  and  a variety  of  polygonal  stars  (p.192),  not  to 
mention  some  wonderful  examples  of  church-window  tracery  (p.204).  In  many 
respects  it  is  like  the  practical  construction  manual  part  of  El  Said  and  Parman’s  book, 
only  here  the  designs  are  all  purely  decorative,  with  ne’er  a hint  of  mystical 
symbolism  throughout.  It  makes  one  wonder  if  the  cathedral  - and  mosque  - builders 
had  their  own  precursors  of  this  little  book  in  hand,  rather  than  a manual  of  occult 
symbolism,  when  they  devised  their  portal  ornaments  like  Fig.  1 - or  their  dome 
decorations  like  Fig.  16.  But  then  again,  maybe  this  does  oversimplify  things.  What 
the  craftsman  uses  and  what  the  architect  intends  may  not  be  on  the  same  level,  as 
it  were.  More  of  a problem  still  is  that  what  the  architect  intends  and  what  later 
commentators  see  in  his  work  may  not  be  on  the  same  level  either  - the  same  problem 
arising  in  respect  of  the  designs  on  the  coins  illustrated  in  this  article.  We  shall 
pursue  these  thorny  issues  in  relation  to  amulets  and  religious  medals  in  part  II  of  this 
essay  when  we  go  "into  the  labyrinth." 

Notes. 

(1)  NI  Bulletin,  July  1998,  p.204. 

(2)  Encyclopedia  Judaica,  article  "Magen  David",  vol.  11:  a)  col.687;  b)  col.688; 
c)  col.695;  d)  col.696. 

(3)  Art  and  History  of  Florence,  Bonechi  Publications  (1995),  p.88. 

(4)  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  article  "Magen  Dawid",  vol.  8,  p.251-2. 

(5)  F.  Poey  d’Avant,  Monnaies  Feodales  de  France  (1858-62),  vol.  1,  p.268-276 
& plate  41;  E.  Boudeau,  Monnaies  Frangaises  Provinciales  (1905),  p.33-4. 

(6)  Michael  Mitchiner,  The  World  of  Islam  (1977),  a)  nos.  1066-70,  1073-81;  b) 
nos.  1037-8,  1045-6;  c)  nos.  840,  847,  850-1,  855,  858;  d)  nos.  1222-4;  e)  nos. 
1262-3;  f)  nos.  1054-5;  g)  nos.  842-3. 

(7)  Robert  and  Monica  Tye,  Jitals  (1995),  p.67. 

(8)  Krause-Mishler,  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  (many  editions):  a)  the 
illustrated  coin  is  a 3 falus  of  type  C#166,  Marakesh  mint;  b)  Indian  States, 
Arcot,  KM#29;  c)  in  addition  to  Fig.  11,  see  also  the  type  of  Morocco  Y#37- 
39  inclusive;  d)  Morocco,  Y#13;  e)  Morocco  KM#Pn  3;  f)  Morocco  Y#53. 

(9)  T.  R.  Hardaker,  Punch-marked  Coinage  of  Kosala  (1994),  p.7. 

(10)  P.  L.  Gupta  and  T.  R.  Hardaker,  Ancient  Indian  Silver  Punch  Marked  Coins 
of  the  Magadha-Maurya  Karshapana  Series  (1985),  nos.  19-36,  90-94  & 213- 
218. 

(11)  C.  R.  Bruce  II  et  al.,  The  Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  and  Paper- 
Money  since  1556  AD  (1981),  p.369ff;  Michael  Mitchiner,  Non-Islamic  States 
(1979),  p.280. 

(12)  Krause-Mishler,  as  note  8,  under  "Indian  States:  Travancore",  Y#lb.  For  more 
detail  see  Rev.  S.  Mateer,  "Coinage  of  Travancore"  in  The  Madras  Journal  of 
Literature  and  Science  (session  1889-1894),  p.49-67. 
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(13)  The  octagram  features  as  the  ‘frame’  of  a 6th  century  Byzantine  portrait  in 
John  Beckwith,  The  Art  of  Constantinople  (1961),  p.35;  and  on  an  English 
pilgrim  badge  of  c.1500  AD  in  Michael  Mitchiner,  Jetons  ( 1 9X8),  vol.  1,  no. 
292  (p.90).  For  its  use  on  Celtic  coins,  see  note  16  below.  Readers  can  no 
doubt  supply  other  examples. 

(14)  a)  This  famous  dictum  is  attributed  to  Plato  by  Plutarch  in  his  Convivial 
Questions  (viii.2.1),  though  as  Plutarch  indicates,  it  is  not  actually  to  be  found 
"plainly  written"  in  any  of  Plato’s  works;  b)  see  John  Baldock,  The  Elements 
of  Christian  Symbolism  (1997),  p.16-17  & p.36-38.  This  image  of  God  as  the 
divine  geometer/architect  naturally  finds  a place  in  the  symbolism  of 
Freemasonry  - see,  for  example,  W.  Kirk  MacNulty,  Freemasonry:  a Journey 
through  Ritual  and  Symbol  (1997),  p.32-3.  A classic  example  of  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  geometry  as  God’s  mind  at  work  is  Kepler’s 
proposed  scheme  of  planetary  orbits  and  Platonic  solids  - see,  for  example,  S. 
Toulmin  and  J.  Goodfield,  The  Fabric  of  the  Heavens  (1961),  p.  198-201. 

(15)  D.  R.  Sear,  Greek  Coins  and  Their  Values  (1978-9),  nos.  3978ff;  B.  V.  Head, 
Historia  Nummorum  (1911),  p.537;  W.  Wroth,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in 
the  British  Museum:  Mysia  (1892),  p.  17 1-2. 

(16)  The  coin  of  the  Cantii  in  Fig.  15  is  VA  167-1  in  R.  D.  Van  Arsdell,  Celtic 
Coinage  of  Britain  (1989)  and  no.  8473  in  H.  de  la  Tour,  Atlas  des  Monnaies 
Gauloises  (1965).  For  other  pentagrams  see,  for  example,  de  la  Tour  nos. 
6108,  6385,  6995-6993  (sic),  7005,  7056,  7191,  7508,  7550,  not  to  mention 
the  particularly  odd  no.  7545!  The  hexagram  proper  seems  not  to  appear  on 
Celtic  coins,  though  6-pointed  or  6-spoked  stars  do  sometimes  occur  as  field 
symbols  (eg  VA  407-1;  VA  501-1),  as  do  7 and  8 pointed/spoked  stars  (de  la 
Tour  3365  & 4800  respectively).  The  octagram  used  as  a border  does  put  in 
an  appearance  - see  VA  383-T,  383-5;  560-1;  561-1;  1810-1;  1877-1. 

(17)  For  some  good  examples  of  golden  section  chasing,  to  be  taken  with  a pinch 
of  salt,  see  John  Ivimy,  The  Sphinx  and  the  Megaliths  (1974),  ch.  9,  and 
Charles  Bouleau,  The  Painter’s  Secret  Geometry  (1963),  p.63-7,  p.79  & p.133- 
5.  Discovering  ‘hidden’  polygonal  designs  in  things  is  also  a favourite  sport 
of  fringe  theorists.  Thus  Bouleau  (p.56  & p.58-9)  finds  ‘secret’  hexagrams 
and  octagrams  in  the  medieval  psalter  of  Blanche  of  Castille,  whilst  Ivimy 
(p.148)  finds  a heptagram  tucked  away  in  the  layout  of  Stonehenge,  the  latter 
to  be  compared  with  the  equally  hidden  hexagram  found  there  by  John 
Michell  in  The  View  Over  Atlantis  (1975),  p.133  & fig.  xxvi!  For  hexagrams 
‘discovered’  in  the  siting  and  groundplans  of  churches,  see  Michael  Poynder, 
The  Lost  Magic  of  Christianity  (1997),  ch.  12.  See  also  Louis  Charpentier, 
The  Mysteries  of  Chartres  Cathedral  (1972)  for  a pentagram  (p.39  & p.134) 
and  heptagram  (p.98,  p.108  & p.l  10)  ‘hidden’  in  the  cathedral  groundplan,  not 
to  mention,  of  course,  the  golden  section  (p.86-7  & p.126-7).  But  lest  we  get 
too  complacent  in  our  skepticism,  see  R.  Beny  and  P.  Gunn,  The  Churches  of 
Rome  (1981)  for  Borromini’s  hexagram-based  design  for  the  church  of  S.  Ivo 
Alla  Sapienza  (p.188-189). 
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OF  HEXAGRAMS  AND  PENTAGRAMS  - I:  ADDENDUM 


It  is  interesting  to  ask  why  the  hexagram  and  pentagram  developed  their  mystical 
reputations  in  the  first  instance. 


In  the  case  of  the  hexagram,  one  wonders  if  it 
developed  out  of  an  interest  in  the  hexagon,  one  natural 
manifestation  of  which  is  the  hexagonal  lattice  of  the 
honeycomb  (Fig.  i).  This  has  always  been  a source  of 
fascination  for  natural  philosophers  - see,  for  example, 
the  late  3rd  century  AD  Greek  mathematician  Pappus  in 
Ivor  Thomas,  Selections  Illustrating  the  History  of 
Greek  Mathematics  (1939),  vol.  2,  p.589-593;  likewise 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  included  the  honeycomb  amongst 
the  natural  and  mystical  geometries  of  his  book  The 
Garden  of  Cyrus  (1658),  ch.  3,  para.  37ff,  adding  that 
it  "doth  neatly  declare  how  nature  geometrizeth."  In  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights 
(tr.  J.  C.  Mardrus  (1904),  vol.  xv,  p.173)  a talking  bee  says  that  her  honeycomb  is 
constructed  according  to  strict  laws  of  architecture,  and  that  Euclid  himself  was 
instructed  by  studying  the  geometry  of  its  cells.  Virgil  went  even  further,  claiming 
that  bees  "possess  a share  of  the  divine  mind"  ( Georgies  4.219ff,  tr.  L.  P.  Wilkinson). 


It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  polygonal  forms  of  some  crystals  - notably  quartz  and 
garnet  - contributed  to  the  mystical  lure  of  the  hexagram  and  pentagram  via  the 
hexagon  and  pentagon. 


From  the  hexagon,  elementary  geometrical  consideration 
soon  sees  it  as  a set  of  six  equilateral  triangles  which 
can  be  ‘unfolded’  to  form  a hexagram  (Fig.  ii).  The 
hexagram  in  its  turn  is  then  seen  to  consist  of  two  large 
intersecting  equilateral  triangles,  one  pointing  upwards, 
the  other  downwards,  and  it  is  this  which  has  invited 
much  mystical  interpretation  (see  part  II). 


The  case  of  the  pentagram  is  much  more  involved. 
That  it  was  the  badge  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
symbolised  health,  see  Thomas,  op.cit.  vol.  1,  p.225. 
Why  it  was  thus  adopted  is  not  clear,  but  possibly  it  was 
associated  with  the  discovery  of  some  neat  construction 
for  the  regular  pentagon,  much  more  difficult  to  construct  than  the  equilateral  triangle, 
square  and  regular  hexagon,  and  so  a triumph  of  geometry  in  its  day.  But  the 
construction  of  the  regular  pentagon  was  not  just  an  end  in  itself,  for  twelve  such 
pentagons  form  the  faces  of  the  highly  symbolic  regular  dodecahedron,  the  most 
complex  of  the  five  regular  solids  (later  to  become  known  as  the  Platonic  solids)  - see 
Thomas,  op.cit.  vol.  1,  p.217-223. 
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The  geometry  of  the  regular  pentagon  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  so-called  Golden  Section.  Otherwise 
A c B known  as  the  Golden  Ratio,  the  Golden  Mean,  or  the 

Divine  Proportion,  and  these  days  denoted  by  the  Greek 
letter  <j)  (phi),  it  first  arises  (fig.  iii)  in  finding  the  point 
Fig.  iii  C on  the  line  AB  so  that: 

AC  - AB 
CB  AC 

This  ratio  can  be  shown  to  be  1.618  and  defines  the  value  of  <j). 

We  have  only  space  here  to  give  two  examples  of  the  appearance  of  (j)  in  the 
geometry  of  the  regular  pentagon.  Thus,  if  each  side  of  a regular  pentagon  is  1 unit 
long,  then: 

a)  each  of  its  diagonals  is  <J)  units  long  (fig.  iv),  and 

b)  each  of  the  sides  of  its  associated  pentagram  are  also  0 units  long  (fig.  v). 


Fig.  iv  Fig.  v 

For  many  more  examples,  and  links  with  the  extraordinary  Fibonacci  Sequence,  see 
H.  E.  Huntley,  The  Divine  Proportion  (1970),  ch.  2.  The  epithets  "Divine"  and 
"Golden"  for  this  ratio  are  certainly  no  exaggeration. 

How  much  the  early  Pythagoreans  knew  about  the  Golden  Section  and  its  role  in  the 
geometry  of  the  pentagon  is  debatable,  as  later  discoveries  have  tended  to  be  ‘back 
dated’,  thus  creating  a mystico-mathematical  legend  which  obscures  early  fact.  That 
the  early  Pythagoreans  knew  at  least  something  of  the  Golden  Section,  see  T.  L. 
Heath,  The  Thirteen  Books  of  Euclid’s  Elements  (1908),  vol.  1,  p.  1 37  & p.403  and 
vol.  2,  p.97-9.  But  however  much  they  really  knew,  it  is  certain  that  the  spectacular 
links  between  the  pentagon  and  the  Golden  Section  which  emerged  as  time  passed 
enhanced  the  mystical  reputation  of  the  pentagon  and  the  pentagram,  for  one  doesn’t 
need  to  be  a mathematician  to  appreciate  that  something  "divinely  wonderful"  is 
enshrined  in  all  this. 
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Survey  of  Colombian  Cobs  in  Major 
English  Museums  - Ashmolean 

Herman  Blanton,  Mount  Vernon,  OH,  NI#  LM115 


THE 

ASHMOLEAN 


The  University  of  Oxford  is  England’s  oldest,  without  a clear  founding  date,  the  year 
1096  is  considered  the  year  Oxford  became  a center  of  higher  education.  The  oldest 
University  has  the  oldest  museum  in  England,  the  Ashmolean,  founded  in  1683  and  is 
well  worth  a visit.  Since  1922  the  museum  coin  collection  has  been  housed  in  the 
Heberden  Room.  The  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean’s  335,000  coins  is  Dr.  Nicholas 
Mayhew. 

Through  prior  arrangement.  Dr.  Mayhew  graciously  granted  me  access  to  study  the 
museum’s  collection.  Dr.  Mayhew  and  museum  assistant  Mrs.  Roslyn  Britton-Strong 
generously  aided  my  inspection  of  the  collection.  My  collecting  interest  is  silver  cobs 
from  Colombia,  which  are  hand  hammered  coins  from  the  17th  & 18th  century  mints 
of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  (also  known  as  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada)  and  Cartagena. 
While  the  collection  is  not  strong  in  Latin  America,  I wanted  to  survey  it  to  see  what 
they  have,  as  Colombian  silver  cobs  are  quite  rare.  The  collection  has  one  Colombian 
cob,  it  being  a very  nice  gold  2 escudos  of  Philip  V. 
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2 escudos,  1721/0  assayer  M ( for  Miguel  Molano),  weight  is  6.28  grams.  The 

museums  accession  number  is  “NT  Moodie  April  1977”.  Numismatic  catalog 
references  are  R/'L  M80-4,  C&T  360b  and  is  unlisted  in  Cayon.  The  Ashmolean’s 
coin  is  very  similar  to  one  plated  in  Restrepo/Lasser,  the  cross  side  is  nearly  identical. 

The  coin  1 found  most  interesting  is  a Mexico  8 reales  “klippe”,  a machine  struck 
coin  on  an  irregular  shaped  planchet.  Dated  1733  MF  the  coin  is  in  EF  or  better 
condition  but  is  not  particularly  remarkable  if  it  were  not  for  an  inscription  engraved 
along  the  edge  of  the  coin.  The  inscription  is  placed  entirely  around  the  six  sided 
edge  of  the  coin  and  reads  as  follows. 

This  Piece  was  Taken  at  | Porto  | Bello  | by  | 

Edward  Vernon  Efqr.  On  Ehe  | 22d.  of  November  1739 

The  coin  is  engraved  on  all  six  sides  of  the  edge,  separation  indicated  above  by  the 
vertical  symbol  ( | ) . The  Ashmolean’s  accession  number  is  “Douce  1834”  having 
come  to  the  museum  in  1 834. 

It  seems  this  coin  is  a memento  of  the  attack  by  the  British  on  the  Spanish  city  of 
Puerto  Bello  (Porto  Bello  in  English)  by  Admiral  Edward  Vernon  in  1739,  only  6 
years  after  the  coin  was  struck.  Vernon  was  successful  in  capturing  Puerto  Bello  in 
1739  and  England  celebrated  with  a great  issue  of  souvenir  medals  proclaiming  the 
victory  “with  six  ships  only”.  Admiral  Vernon  returned  to  Spanish  America  in 
1740/1  to  attack  Cartagena,  this  time  he  came  with  186  ships,  2,070  canon  and  23,600 
ground  forces.  The  Spanish  Fort  was  successfully  defended  by  Admiral  Don  Bias  de 
Lezo  with  a force  of  only  3,000  men,  denying  Vernon  of  victory.  Due  to  a premature 
and  erroneous  announcement,  the  British  again  issued  a great  number  of  souvenir 
medals,  wrongly  proclaiming  victory.  For  further  information  see  the  references 
cited  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Islamic  Coins  and  Roman  Coins 

The  Ashmolean  museum  is  actively  creating  a “ Sylloge  of  Islamic  Coins  in  the 
Ashmolean"  which  will  be  placed  on  their  internet  web  server.  The  server  will  host 
images  as  well  as  text.  Look  forward  to  this  going  on  line  late  in  2001  or  early  2002. 

“ Roman  coins  of  Carausius  and  Allectus"  is  another  internet  resource  under 
construction  by  the  museum.  Look  for  this  to  go  online  in  mid  to  late  2002.  For 
reference  the  web  site  address  for  the  Ashmolean  is  http://www.ashmol.ox.ac.uk/ 
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KUTCH  AND  KORI  - NUMISMATIC  THOUGHTS  AROUND  AN  EARTHQUAKE 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1786 

On  January  26,  2001  a very  heavy  earthquake  struck  the  Indian  coastal  state  of 
Gujarat.  At  the  epicenter  lay  the  city  of  Bhuj,  which  was  nearly  totally  destroyed. 
Geologists  know  about  this  district,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  low  areas  which  seem  not 
to  be  certain  whether  they  are  land  or  sea.  To  numismatists  Bhuj  is  the  capital  and 
mint  of  the  princely  state  of  Kutch.  Its  rulers  were  among  the  few  who  kept  and 
exercised  the  right  to  strike  coins  up  to  the  end  of  the  British  Raj.  The  pieces  were 
beautiful  and  well  made.  For  some  seventy  years  they  had  on  one  side  the  name  and 
title  of  the  British  Queen  - Empress  and  the  following  King  - Emperors  who  ruled 
India.  The  other  side  showed  in  Gujarati  the  name  and  title  of  the  Maharao,  and  the 
value.  After  India  became  independent  in  1947  one  last  issue  of  coins  had  no  Urdu 
side,  but  does  pay  homage  to  the  new  state  of  affairs:  Jai  Hind,  Glory  to  India.  It 
was  of  no  avail.  Kutch  was  annexed  to  the  new  state. 


It  is  of  interest  that  Kutch  and  some  smaller  states  on  the  adjacent  Kathiawar 
Peninsula,  such  as  Junagadh  and  Porbandar  were  using  a monetary  system  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  India.  While  in  the  bulk  of  the  country  the  people  used  rupees, 
annas,  pai’sas  and  pies,  here  they  had  Koris,  dhinglos,  dokdas  and  trambiyos.  A five 
kori  piece  was  worth  somewhat  more  than  an  imperial  rupee. 

It  appears  that  this  kori-area  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  devastation  from  the 


5 Kori,  Silver,  VS 193 8/ 1881 AD 


Kori,  Copper,  VS2004/1947AD 


earthquake. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


Classical  Deception:  Counterfeits,  Forgeries  and  Reproductions  of  Ancient  Coins. 
By  Wayne  G.  Sayles.  Hardbound,  6x9  inches,  208  pp,  over  500  illustrations,  23 
bibliographies.  Published  2001  by  Krause  Publications,  Iola,  VVI.  ISBN  0- 
87341-968-5.  Available  from  major  bookstores  or  directly  from  Krause 
Publications,  Book  Dept.  PR01,  P.O.  Box  5009,  Iola,  Wl.  54945-5009  for 
US$24.95  plus  shipping  inside  the  USA  of  US$3.25  for  first  book,  US$2  for  each 
additional  copy.  Residents  of  CA,  IA,  IL,  PA,  TN,  VA,  WA  & Wl  add 
appropriate  sales  tax. 

Wayne  Sayles  provides  an  objective  and  candid  look  at  the  history  of  falsifying 
ancient  coins.  Because  counterfeits  are  relatively  common  among  ancient  coins,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  even  the  seasoned  collector  to  be  fooled.  This  reviewer  discovered 
that  he  had  some  counterfeits  when  he  sold  his  collection  at  auction  some  years  ago. 
Salyes,  who  admits  to  being  deceived  himself  as  a collector,  covers  manufacturing 
techniques,  collector  response  to  the  problem  and  tools  and  methods  of  detecting 
fakes. 

The  book  is  filled  with  a variety  of  valuable  information  and  abundance  of 
photographs  to  aid  the  reader.  Collectors  of  all  levels  will  find  this  book  invaluable, 
not  only  for  the  identification  features  but  the  historical  features  as  well.  The  book 
includes  information  on  how  coins  were  manufactured,  profiles  of  some  of  histories 
greatest  known  coin  copiers  and  reviews  the  techniques  available  for  ferreting  out 
fake  coins. 

Salyes  is  the  author  of  the  book  series  “Ancient  Coin  Collecting”,  has  over  30  years 
collecting  experience  and  done  extensive  research.  In  this  work  he  presents  an  easy 
to  follow  fascinating  introduction  to  the  world  of  coin  forgery. 

Reviewed  by  Herman  Blanton 


PENNY 

The  first  reference  to  the  term  "Penny"  is  in  the  laws  of  Ine  (c.688-695).  However, 
these  laws  are  only  known  from  a transcript  written  at  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
king  of  Wessex  (871-899),  so  the  name  could  have  been  altered,  in  which  case  the 
first  reference  to  the  denomination  penny  is  in  a will  of  833  or  835.  Old  English, 
Anglo-Saxon,  spelling  of  the  word  was  pening,  pending,  or  penning.  Whatever  the 
spelling,  it  is  most  certainly  of  Germanic  language  origin.  The  German  denomination 
pfennig  undoubtedly  has  the  same  origin. 

The  English  silver  penny  was  introduced  around  the  time  of  Offa  of  Mercia  (757-796) 
and  remained  the  principal  denomination  of  England  for  the  next  500  years.  It 
remained  in  use  as  a silver  coin  for  use  in  commerce  for  another  500  years  and 
indeed  as  Maundy  money  today.  The  denomination  in  silver  has  lasted  over  1200 
years  in  all. 

(Submitted  by  Ross  Schraeder) 
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Morton  Eske  Mortensen.  Drejpgade  26  F 501,  DK-2100  Copenhagen  0. 
Denmark:  Info  for  all:  new  website  exclusively  for  COIN  BOOKS  to  be  found  at 
the  address  < http://home.worldonline.dk/~mem7  >.  Literature  on  Roman  coins, 
ancient  coins,  Islamic  coins,  world  coins,  Scandinavian  coins,  Vikingage  coins, 
medieval  coins,  coin  hoards,  Coin  Price  yearbooks  of  auction  prices.  New  books, 
used  books,  old  books,  out-of-print  books,  antiquarian  books,  book  reviews.  Buy, 
sell,  trade. 

Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  New  ten  page  world 
coin  list  includes  crowns,  minors,  bank  notes,  medals,  tokens  etc.  Reasonably  priced. 
List  sent  on  request. 

Ronalea  Collectibles.  P.  O.  Box  130a,  Plumas,  Manitoba.  Canada  ROJ  IPO:  Not 

the  largest  stock  or  the  lowest  prices,  yet  some  of  our  customers  have  ordered  over 
200  times.  Find  out  why.  We’re  not  out  to  make  a fast  buck  - we  work  hard  to 
develop  a long-term  relationship  with  our  customers.  The  joy  of  the  big  discount 
soon  disappears  if  the  item  arrives  overgraded.  Give  us  a try.  We  handle  many 
inexpensive,  yet  interesting,  items  that  the  large  dealers  can’t  be  bothered  with. 
Please  specify  interests. 

Bob  Adam,  3012  N.  Wilshire  Lane,  Arlington  Heights.  IL  60004-1750:  Wish  to 
buy  RAUCH  AUCTIONS,  numbers  2,  3,  4 and  5 as  well  as  NUMISMATICA  WIEN, 
numbers  1,  4,  6 and  8-11. 

Albert  L.  Gammon.  P.  O.  Box  1343.  Sun  City.  AZ  85372:  POLAND  have  almost 
all  2 zlote  coins  from  years  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998,  1999,  2000  uncirculated  $3.00 
each  ppd.  Send  stamp  for  complete  list  of  coins  from  Poland. 

RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  AH  notices  are  free 
and  should  be  directed  to  the  editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin  (see  inside  front  cover  for 
address). 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  the  name  and  address. 

All  responses  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is 
oversubscribed  in  a single  month: 

1.  Research  Notices  2.  Wanted  Items 

3.  Trades  offered  4.  For  Sale  items 

Further  rules  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices  or  values.  For 
sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of  a price  list,  offering  of  a mail 
bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  an  individual  collection,  write  for  price(s),  etc.  In  months 
where  there  is  no  room  for  "for  sale"  notices,  the  notice  will  be  held  over  until  the 
next  month. 
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